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THE COVER PICTURE shows the new electronic data 
processing unit of the California State Department of 
Education—the RCA 301 Computer. The Pp ts, left 
to right, are the processor, tape group, card punch, 
printer, and card reader. 


The Bureau of Secondary Education has cosponsored a 
number of regional conferences on the teaching of sec- 
ondary school mathematics during the past two years 
under funds made available through the National Defense 
Education Act. One of these conferences was held at 
Fresno State College, February 16-17, 1962, under the 
leadership of Lawrence E. Ecklund, Coordinator of Edu- 
cation, Office of the Fresno County Superintendent of 
Schools. The conference keynote speech, which is featured 
here, should be of timely interest to all those connected 
with the emerging mathematics program. 


EMERGING PATTERNS IN MATHEMATICS 


PAUL H. DAUS, Professor of Mathematics, Emeritus, 
University of California, Los Angeles 


May I begin by paraphrasing a question that has been kicked around 
a great deal these past few years: “Why can’t Johnnie learn mathe- 
matics?” I consider it essential that Johnnie does learn mathematics! 
The impact of mathematics on our culture, both from a philosophical 
and practical point of view, is not to be underrated, even for those who 
have little innate mathematical ability. Mathematics is one of the most 
used tools for the collection and organization of knowledge, justifying 
its philosophical value. It is also one of the most important tools used 
to understand, explain, and predict happenings in the world of our sense 
impressions, including imagination, justifying its practical or scientific 
value. Many of our social concepts are quantitative in character or can 
be made so by statistical means, so that mathematics plays an essential 
role here too. It must be recognized, however, that mathematics is 
independent of our sense experiments; it is a creation of the mind, and 
depends a great deal upon mental experiments, thinking. 

“Why can’t Johnnie learn mathematics?” is a loaded question. It is 
based upon the premise that Johnnie can’t learn mathematics. This I 
categorically deny. It may not be easy, but I am convinced by many 
recent tests that Johnnie can learn mathematics and that Johnnie has been 
learning mathematics. I do not wish to imply that all is well with our 
mathematics curriculum, but you who teach it have been doing a good 
job. The experiments that have been going on for the past few years 
in the so-called modern mathematics curriculum have as their objectives 
the improvement of the standards of achievement of both the student 
and the teacher. If you examine the materials published by the School 
Mathematics Study Group, the University of Illinois Committee on 
School Mathematics, the Ball State Teachers College group (Muncie, 
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Indiana), and the University of Maryland group, to mention only those 
that I know best, you will find, according to one survey, that about 
85 percent of the material is traditional in the best sense of the word— 
worthy of continuance. The other 15 percent may be new or novel, 
concerned with new points of view, and adopted in order to increase 
our understanding of the old subject matter. This does not indicate any 
revolution in mathematics; rather an evolution. The processes of this 
change are still under way and will in all probability continue for at 
least a decade. If only 15 percent of the material is new or different, 
you must not expect any revolutionary changes in the achievement of 
students, but some evolution in their progress is to be expected. 


Before I get down to the basic changes in mathematics of grades 
seven to twelve, let me cite my experiences with mathematics at the 
college level, and you may later draw your own analogies. Many, 
many years ago, when I started to college, students of engineering were 
just beginning to study the calculus. Many thought it couldn’t be done, 
and that only the better schools of engineering should put the calculus 
in the curriculum as a required subject. Today, however, the schools of 
any standing, including the junior colleges, automatically expect students 
in the pre-engineering curriculum to study the calculus. Even the better 
high schools today offer courses in the calculus. Although various mathe- 
matical organizations have recommended against this practice as a gen- 
eral rule, they all concede that within a decade this will be a common 
and recommended practice. 


A few years ago, the School of Business Administration at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, recognizing a lag of 30 years in 
the mathematical preparation of their students as compared with the 
London School of Economics, decided that all students in their school 
should study analytic geometry and the calculus. There were those who 
said it couldn’t be done. I had a hand in this experiment as a textbook 
writer, and I am happy to report that we are now successfully teaching 
these subjects, with appropriately selected theory and applications, to 
all students in our School of Business Administration. 


One other example—a few years ago, under the impact of high speed 
computers, the standard course in theory of equations was replaced in 
the better colleges by a course, still in the process of evolution, called 
“linear algebra.” Again there were voices of dissent, but even a few 
years have demonstrated its feasibility and its desirability. Actually, 
some of the simpler and more important aspects of the subject, including 
vectors, matrices, and linear inequalities, are being introduced in high 
school advanced algebra and college algebra courses. Mathematics and 
the sciences are not static, and “change for the better” is the password 
for progress. I cite these examples so that if you say changes cannot 
be made for the better in the school curriculum, I must turn a deaf ear 
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to you. If you say that certain changes should not be made, I am willing 
to listen to reason, but not to inertial objections. “What was good 
enough for my father was good enough for me, and is good enough 
for my son,” is not very convincing. 

Let me return to mathematics at the junior and senior high school 
levels—grades seven to twelve—for this is the domain in which you are 
most interested and about which I have come prepared to speak. In the 
evolution which is taking place at these grades, under the guidance of 
different groups, there are emerging certain patterns of thought which 
are common, with variable emphases, to all modern mathematics cur- 
ricula. I will discuss some of these emerging concepts under the sub- 
headings of sets, logic, inequalities, integration of ideas, and learning 
patterns, and I will try to show how they play a role in both algebra 
(including arithmetic) and geometry at the high school level. 


SETS 


One of the most important yet primitive terms used in all branches 
of mathematics is “set.” The very fact that it is referred to as a primitive 
term means that it is not defined. Yet we all have an intuitive or informal 
concept of what is meant. It is used intuitively, synonymous with “col- 
lection,” “bunch,” “flock,” “pack,” “group,” “class,” and similar words, 
although some of these words may have special connotations. A “non- 
empty set” is one or more or even an infinite number of distinguishable 
objects of our sense intuitions or of our intellect, to be conceived of as 
a “whole.” It is this conception of the whole that gives importance to 
the term. In mathematics, as distinct from ordinary conversation, terms 
often have special meanings, and the term “set” is one good illustration. 
Perhaps you have had no formal training concerning the subjects of 
sets—neither did I—but there is nothing to be frightened about. The 
important concepts and terminology of set theory that are useful at 
the high school level are few and readily understood. These few concepts 
are probably familiar to you, even though never stated formally. “Be- 
longing to a set,” the “intersection of sets,” and the “union of sets” 
comprise the complete list of essential ideas. Your comprehension does 
not depend on knowing or using the symbols for a set, {_ }; for belong- 
ing to a set, €; for the intersection of sets, (\, cap; and for the union of 
sets, U, cup. Like many other parts of mathematics, symbols are often 
very important and useful abbreviations, and when their use clarifies 
or simplifies a presentation, they should be used; otherwise they should 
be avoided. This assumes, of course, that you have made a reasonable 
effort to learn how to use them. 

We say an element “belongs to a set” (or the set contains the ele- 
ment) if it can be distinguished from all other objects by some char- 
acteristics which in mathematics are usually stated explicitly. Perhaps 
the young child explained it best to his parents when he told them he 
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was studying sets in school and they asked him what that was? “I don’t 
know,” he replied, “all I know is that it either is or it ain’t!” The “inter- 
section” of two sets is itself a set, the set elements which belong to 
both sets, and the “union” of two sets is the set of elements belonging 
to either or both the sets. The “empty set” contains no elements. 


Illustrations of such ideas are common in arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry. They may not have been expressed in set language in the 
past, but that is not important. Since these notions of elementary set 
theory are universal, they become a unifying concept of all branches 
of mathematics at all levels, and this is important. From the very begin- 
ning we talk about the natural numbers, also called the counting num- 
bers or positive integers, depending upon our progress in arithmetic 
and whether we think in terms of the sequence 1,2,3,4,..., or in terms 
of successors 1,1 + 1 = 2;2 + 1 = 3;3 + 1 = 4. The introduction 
of the term “set,” so that we may think of numbers as a “whole” is a 
simple idea: the set of positive integers means little if anything more 
than “all the natural numbers.” Since that little word “all” is often a 
source of confusion, it can be offset by introducing the undefined term 
“set.” This has the advantage of laying the foundation for extension in 
many directions. It becomes very specific when we think about the set 
of positive integers, the set of negative integers, the set of integers, the 
set of fractions or rational numbers, and at higher levels of arithmetic, 
the set of real numbers, the set of complex numbers, or at even a higher 
level, the set of vectors (sets of numbers), and this may be done in two 
or three dimensions. In each case there are one or more characteristics 
which must be explicitly stated to determine whether or not an object 
of our intellect belongs to the set. 


In mathematics we ask many questions and expect definite answers. 
Frequently the answer depends upon “guess what I am thinking of.” 
The use of elementary set theory makes it possible to be much more 
explicit in our questions and state more precisely what we mean. If the 
question is asked while teaching the additive method of subtraction: 
“What added to 5 gives 8?”, the expected answer is always “3.” But if 
the question is: “What added to 8 gives 5?”, the expected answer may 
be: “There is no such number” or “—3,” depending upon what set of 
numbers you have in mind. “What positive integer added to 8 gives 5?” 
and “What integer added to 8 gives 5?” are different questions and 
have different answers. The introduction into arithmetic of the concept 
of sets of numbers has made it possible to be explicit in our questions 
and answers. 


If we go a little higher in mathematics to the field of algebra, and 
write: Solve the equation x? — 3x -+ 1 = 0, the instructions are incom- 
plete. The answer depends upon whether x belongs to the set of rational 
numbers, as it would have been interpreted by the early Greek philoso- 
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phers, or whether x belongs to the set of real numbers, so that irrational 
numbers are included. 


Solve the equation x? + x + .1=0. The answer is the empty set or 
a set of two complex numbers, depending upon “what you are thinking 
of.” It is true that in most textbooks you can usually but not always 
guess “what the author is thinking of,” especially if you look at the 
answer book—but that isn’t cricket. Today, modern texts are explicit, and 
ask such questions only when they specify the set of numbers to which 
x must belong. This is why the underlying pattern of arithmetic devel- 
opment emerging in modern arithmetic texts is a progressive discussion 
of the different sets of numbers of arithmetic—the natural numbers, the 
integers (positive, zero, negative), the rational numbers, and at higher 
levels, the real numbers, complex numbers, and vectors, considered as 
ordered pairs or triples. The notion of sets of numbers plays an ex- 
tremely important role in modular arithmetic, considered at the school 
level as clock arithmetic or the periodicity of trigonometric ratios with 
respect to angular measure. The notion of the “solution set” of an 
equation or a set of equations plays a prominent role after appropriate 
restrictions have been imposed. 


The notion of “set” is not limited to the study of algebra and arith- 
metic. It plays even a more dominant role in geometry—especially in 
informal geometry as it is being taught or soon will be taught in the 
junior high schools and even in the primary grades. In geometry, “belong- 
ing to a set,” “intersection of sets,” and the “union of sets,” all become 
prominent because of their relation to our sense perceptions. These 
terms and their geometric interpretations play an important part in illus- 
trating logical ideas, as in Venn diagrams. A line, a ray, a segment, an 
angle, and a circle are all thought of as sets of points, and the points 
belonging to any of these sets are distinguished from all other points 
by stating specific characteristic properties for each. The plane, half- 
plane, interior of an angle as the intersection of two half-planes, and 
the interior of a circle are sets of points, each of which may also be 
considered as a whole. It is only through the language of sets that we 
can avoid the past confusion (guess what I am thinking of) between 
such terms as “an angle and its interior,” and “a circle and its interior,” 
to mention only a few. The intersection of two lines is a set of points; 
and the intersection of a line and a circle or of a line and the interior 
of a circle are sets of points. Since we do not know a priori whether 
these sets contain any points, the empty set is a convenient mathematical 
convention. It is true that words such as “belongs” and “contains” can 
be and often are replaced by synonyms, as in the expressions, “a point 
lies on a line,” and “a line passes through a point,” but the specific 
terms, “belongs” and “contains” add unity to mathematical thinking 
and they are used at the most important places—in the postulates and 
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definitions. A triangle is the “union” of three noncollinear points and 
the three segments (considered as sets of points) that the three points 
determine. It is through the notions of elementary set theory that a 
triangle is distinguished from its interior, which is the intersection of 
three half-planes. These two definitions are not at all alike and are not 
a source of confusion. The older term “locus” is giving way to the term 
“set.” A locus was characterized by its distinguishing properties, and 
that is just the property of a set. “The set of points equidistant from 
two points” suggests immediately that we seek those and only those 
points having this property—the need to prove a theorem and its con- 
verse. Let me repeat: the important concepts of elementary set theory 
are very easily grasped, and the use of these concepts is one of the 
emerging patterns of school mathematics to be found in all truly 
modern texts. 


Locic 


We have always recognized the logical character of mathematics. One 
of my colleagues, who is older and wiser than I am, claims that mathe- 
matics is 1.°.ely a part of logic, and who am I to dispute this claim? 
In the past there was a tendency to look upon arithmetic and algebra 
as a mathematical discipline in which the techniques of computation and 
of solving equations were developed. It was only in geometry that we 
did logical thinking. Of course this is an exaggeration, but it contains 
more than a grain of truth. Even in geometry we did our logical think- 


ing in accordance with well-memorized forms without clearly perceiv- 
ing the ideas of logic inherent in our work. Euclid’s Elements was once 
considered the pattern of excellence. Yet one of his early commentators, 
Pappus, circa 300 A.D., who more than anyone else propagandized this 


” 


doctrine of “unsurpassed excellence,” suggested a number of ways in 
which Euclid’s Elements could be improved. Only recently have some 
of his ideas been incorporated in our texts, beginning with Birkhoff and 
Beatley’s Basic Geometry, 1940, and very recently in the geometry 
texts of the School Mathematics Study Group, the University of Illinois 
Committee on School Mathematics, and in Geometry by Brumfiel, 
Eicholz and Shanks. One example is the modern way to prove the 
isosceles triangle theorem by setting up a one-to-one correspondence 
between the triangle and itself, considered as a set of points. This 
replaces Euclid’s pons asinorum, or the frequently used angle-bisector 
method, both of which contain hidden and unstated assumptions. 
Today definite patterns of logical ideas are emerging in both algebra 
and geometry. We are no longer fearful of recognizing that all logical 
developments depend upon clearly stated assumptions, and we recognize 
such statements in their true character. This is not only so for geometry 
but also for algebra. In the Twenty-third Year Book of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, C. B. Allendoerfer explains why 
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we should not wait until the study of geometry, but should begin in 
our study of algebra, including arithmetic, to develop logical ideas needed 
in the study of mathematics. The reason is that algebra is intrinsically 
simpler than geometry. For geometry, all the assumptions of algebra 
must be made, and then some more. Allendoerfer even recommends the 
study of some incomplete but simple algebraic systems to emphasize the 
logical ideas rather than the computational aspects of the subject. 


We should have a clear understanding of the need for undefined terms 
and unproved statements, and an appreciation of the difference between 
postulates (call them axioms, assumptions, principles, if you will), and 
definitions. But more than that, we need to pay attention to the laws 
of logic as well as to the laws of mathematics if we are to understand 
what is meant by “proof.” These laws of logic may either be postulates 
or theorems derived from them. 

A modern text is much concerned with questions of “existence” and 
“uniqueness,” as in the closure laws of arithmetic, or of additive or 
multiplicative inverse in algebra, or in the theory of parallel lines of 
geometry. A modern text is concerned with different isomorphic models 
representing the undefined objects and relations (1) in simple algebraic 
systems such as clock arithmetic; (2) in finite geometries; (3) in the 
relation of ordered number pairs and geometric vectors; and (4) in 
complex numbers and certain second-order matrices. A modern text 
discusses the laws of “contradiction,” the “excluded” middle of Aristo- 
telian logic, tables of truth values, and the essential difference between 
a statement (a declarative sentence assumed to be true or false but not 
both) and its “converse.” It may even go further and discuss the “oppo- 
site” of the statement and the “logical equivalence” of the converse and 
the opposite, indicating that both terms are not really needed. Logic, 
too, has its special symbols, especially those for the words “not,” “and,” 
the inclusive “or,” “implies,” “if ..., then... ,” and others. It is not 
important that we use these special symbols, but it is important that we 
understand the basic ideas of logic before we can fully appreciate a 
logical proof. 

In arithmetic and algebra we have been too prone to overlook the 
“Why?” and put down a succession of statements without appropriate 
connectives—“and,” “or,” “if ..., then... .”. Because we paid little 
attention to logic, we really did not know whether we proved some- 
thing or not—we merely obtained an answer. In geometry, we were 
prone to overemphasize “statement” and “reason” in a stilted two- 
column format. The Q.E.D. assumed unnatural proportions, and often 
on close examination it was found that our final statement—which was 
to be demonstrated—was not what we started out to prove. Sometimes 
in the “reason” column we put down statements without examining 
whether their hypotheses were satisfied or not—just so we gave a reason 
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(by number, because no one, we hoped, would go to the trouble of 
checking up on us). But a clear understanding of logical principles, 
especially the laws of contradiction and the excluded middle, shows us 
that such formality is often a poor way to present a proof, even if it 
is correct. Even Euclid did not fully appreciate this. He stumbled not 
only once, but a number of times. The cause was not the failure to 
understand the mathematical content but rather the logical content of 
his development. His parallel theory is a case in point. It is correct (or 
can be made so by supplying his tacit assumptions), but it is logically 
clumsy. It is only when we understand clearly the fundamental ideas 
of logic that a much simpler presentation becomes available, and this 
enables us to appreciate the underlying assumptions of his parallel 
theory. It took a Gauss, a Lobachevski, and a Bolyai, all independent 
discoverers of non-Euclidean geometry, to accomplish this end, 2,000 
years after Euclid, despite the fact that Pappus had expressed some 
excellent ideas along this line. 

Texts in arithmetic, algebra, and geometry with a modern point of 
view show conscious effort to develop systematically the basic ideas of 
logic. A number of high school teachers have remarked to me that the 
chapters in which these ideas are developed are often considered by 
students to be the most interesting part of a book. High school students 
are greatly interested in ideas, and often are more interested in ideas 
than in techniques. A word of caution is necessary. You may pay so 
much attention to the logical concepts involved in some statement that 
its mathematical content is entirely lost. This is especially true if logical 
symbolism is used too extensively. A new language, when overdone 
(and it is overdone in some of our experimental texts), is a source of 
confusion rather than enlightenment. The changes to be introduced 
should be of an evolutionary and not a revolutionary character. Many 
ideas about logic will appear in forthcoming texts and will be tried 
and found useful. 

INEQUALITIES 

In the past we have given only lip service to the study of inequalities. 
Rarely did we stop to consider what we meant by positive, zero, and 
negative. The axioms of “equal” were often explicitly stated and under- 
stood, but the axioms of “inequality” were never carefully stated or they 
were not stated at all. Indeed the word “positive” was associated with the 
natural numbers and then used intuitively for other positive numbers. 
The necessary postulates are few and important: (1) the postulate of 
trichotomy—every real number is positive, zero, or negative; and (2) 
the postulate for positive numbers—the sum and product of two positive 
numbers is positive. From these the manipulative rules of inequalities 
can be derived. But if you prefer, these rules can be stated as further 
postulates. Such ideas are now emerging from modern texts. In the 
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past, about the only place of importance that I can recall where inequali- 
ties were mentioned was in connection with the discriminant of the 
quadratic equation. The solution of equations was paramount; the solu- 
tion of inequalities was conspicuous by its absence. Just a few years ago 
I had a class of selected junior engineers. In the study of convergence 
of an infinite series, it was necessary to solve a relatively simple linear 
inequality involving absolute values and a logical notion of “either .. . 
or.” None of the students could solve it except by trial and error, and 
then only after looking at the answer book. Of course in the test they 
would have no answer book, so I had to take time out to discuss mate- 
rial which now appears in all of our modern high school texts. Any good 
modern text on arithmetic, algebra, or geometry pays considerable 
attention to inequalities and their solution. To do this successfully re- 
quires an appreciation of elementary set theory concerning intersections 
and unions, the logical equivalents of “and” and “or,” and the necessary 
manipulative skills. 

Occasionally, in analytic geometry, little attention was paid to in- 
equalities to get the sign right, when trying to find the bisector of an 
angle. It was alleged that this made the topic too difficult, so it was 
either starred, meaning “too hard” or “omit,” or placed in the appendix, 
meaning “cut out.” Today with the advent of the high-speed com- 
puting machine that handles 30 or more such inequations, simultaneous 
linear inequalities are used to solve practical problems of economics and 
business management. A dozen years ago you could scarcely find a 
handful of mathematicians who were well-versed in this. Today this 
subject has forced its way even into the lower grades, where a beginning 
is made, and into our modern texts on algebra and geometry. Euclid 
practically overlooked the whole topic of inequalities or accepted its 
consequences on a purely intuitive basis without logical justification. 
This is the source of Euclid’s main mistakes: his incorrect (incomplete) 
proof of the theorem of the exterior angle, so necessary for his develop- 
ment of the theory of parallel lines; and his failure to recognize the 
necessity of considering the converse of the triangle inequality theorem, 
a statement that is not always true for geometries in which the direct 
theorem holds. A modern text in geometry should avoid both of these 
errors and pay considerable attention to inequalities. It is not possible 
to present a logical development of “between” or the “interior of an 
angle,” for example, without such concepts, or to supply the missing 
links in the errors just mentioned. These concepts are also needed to 
reorganize Euclid’s theory of parallels or to extend such a theory to 
non-Euclidean geometries. 


INTEGRATION OF IDEAS 


The suggested possibilities for unified mathematics through combina- 
tions of algebra and geometry, of plane and solid geometry, of analytic 
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geometry and calculus, are old suggestions. The analytic geometry of 
Descartes was just such a union of geometry and analysis, although the 
geometry was often sacrificed in favor of analysis. Many years ago, 
when I did my practice teaching at the University of Chicago High 
School, my supervisor was E. R. Breslich (I looked up the initials only 
to find that I hadn’t forgotten), who a few years earlier had written a 
text on unified mathematics. But his text and the many that followed 
and those on analytic geometry and calculus now appearing at the col- 
lege level are not unified in the best sense of the word. They are com- 
partmentalized, and true integration is lacking. Textbooks are now 
emerging in algebra and geometry for the high school level that have 
true integration of ideas. The number line is used even in the early grades 
and throughout the secondary schools to aid in the understanding of 
the development of the number system. Then, in geometry, algebra is 
used to give a better and simpler presentation of geometry than in 
Euclidean geometry, and this presentation is based upon measurement 
with the graduated ruler and the protractor. This is how that 15 percent 
of new material (mentioned earlier) comes in; this is the true integra- 
tion of algebra and geometry, which is now emerging in modern texts. 
Synthetic and analytic geometry are used to improve our understanding 
of algebra; and algebra, including coordinate geometry, as a special 
part of analytic geometry, is used to improve or expand our under- 
standing of geometry. Geometries of the plane and of space have many 
analogies and do not always require independent treatments. Algebra 
and analysis point this out sharply. 


In our modern junior and senior high school texts there is a breaking 
up or scattering of various topics throughout the curriculum. Repeti- 
tion, with appropriate extension to new ideas, is common. The geometry 
course serves as the best example. Plane and solid geometry are con- 
sidered together when the same idea applies to both; similar triangles 
and elementary trigonometry are considered together; coordinate geom- 
etry is used together with synthetic methods or alone to prove theorems 
of plane geometry in order to contrast analytic and synthetic methods. 
Both analytic geometry and synthetic geometry are used to introduce 
vector geometry. In the next course, advanced algebra, many of these 
topics appear again in expanded form. True integration is more evident 
in these high school texts than in college texts. If I may be permitted a 
digression, I know of no place where poorer courses in high school 
algebra and high school geometry are given than in some of our col- 
leges. Recent texts written for such purposes are anything but modern 
according to any acceptable standard. The modern high school texts 
are really showing the way. If college text writers do not catch on with 
respect to both algebra and geometry, in a few years the high schools 
will send to the colleges students who know more about modern mathe- 
matics—sets, logic, inequalities, and the use of the most appropriate 
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method, whether algebraic or geometric—than do their untrained 
teachers, and such colleges had better look to their laurels. 


LEARNING PATTERNS 


Patterns of learning by rote and by pure memory are giving ground 
to other methods in our modern texts. The so-called discovery method 
is emerging, based upon individual experiments or a series of questions 
asked by the text, the teacher, or a teaching machine. It is still in the 
experimental state. We aren’t all Max Bebermans nor can we imitate 
his enthusiasm and energy. But if we know the subject matter well 
enough beforehand, we can give much more attention to procedures 
than if we must act like beginning students. An informal presentation 
followed by a more or less formal development can play an important 
role in the teaching of both algebra and geometry. But wasting time on 
experimental discovery when the student already knows the outcome 
of the experiment is far from efficient. If our methods of teaching are 
adapted to various criteria, such as the learning speed of the student 
(there are no dull students I have been told, just retarded or slow 
learners), something must be sacrificed, say the amount of material cov- 
ered. Modern texts and special materials adapted to teaching machines 
(unfortunately, programmed material based on modern texts is not yet 
available) are written so that students should be able to read them. Stu- 
dents may progress at different rates, but nowhere is the teacher needed 
more than to use his judgment so that we do not waste our resources 


and time. “Adaptability” is a key word with reference to some of our 
recent texts, but it is the teacher, not the student, who must be the final 
judge of how to compromise progress against understanding, mediocrity 
against efficiency. 


EVALUATION 


In summary, let me recall that certain desirable patterns are emerging 
in the school mathematics prograin. These include the use of the notion 
of sets as a unifying principle throughout the program, and for clarifying 
the notions of variable, relations, and function, by means of sets or 
ordered pairs. A logically consistent exposition of school mathematics 
is desirable and is made possible by giving attention to the fundamental 
principles of logic. The laws and techniques related to inequalities take 
their place alongside of the laws and techniques related to equalities. 
Integration of ideas is evidenced by a breakup or scattering of certain 
topics throughout, accompanied by repetition of ideas embellished with 
their extensions. New approaches to the learning process are empha- 
sized. Many of these ideas could be used with traditional materials, but 
they come to the fore only when new points of view are introduced into 
the curriculum. Students should understand the principles or basic con- 
cepts of mathematics as well as master the manipulative skills. The 
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results of testing programs for students using the newer texts have dem- 
onstrated that these objectives are not incompatible, but rather that they 
complement each other. The student needs to be led to discover gen- 
eralizations of results based on limited experience, and to express these 
generalizations in his own words. Texts should be clear, concise, and 
unambiguous in the use of language, but this should not be expected of 
the learner. 

Most teachers report much more interest and understanding from 
students who study modern materials than from those who study tradi- 
tional materials. I have no doubt that this is due in part or whole to 
the enthusiasm of the teachers and the enthusiasm engendered by the 
teachers in the students. As far as I can find out, when any new program 
is taught reluctantly and under compulsion by a teacher often poorly 
prepared for the undertaking, the results are likely to be less satisfactory 
than the traditional course. But under such teachers, the results of the 
traditional course are also unsatisfactory. Such teachers may overcome 
this handicap through training. Every mathematics writing group be- 
lieves strongly that teachers should be properly trained (self-training 
for the most capable; in-service training for others), to use their mate- 
rials effectively. The conjecture that modern ideas are only for the 
better students has been contradicted by available data. No program 
will turn weak students (retarded learners, to you), into superior ones, 
but something new or radically different—a new point of view, a shift of 
emphasis, a teaching machine—may be a guide to increased effort and 
better accomplishment. 


APPORTIONMENTS OF THE STATE SCHOOL FUND 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1961-62 


EDWIN H. HARPER, Chief, Bureau of School Apportionments and Reports 
DOROTHY KIRSCHMAN, School Apportionments Analyst 


The Constitution of the State of California provides that the State 
School Fund be not less than $180 per unit of average daily attendance 
and authorizes the use of an additional amount at the rate of $21.36 per 
unit of a.d.a. if needed to meet the requirements of formula computa- 
tions prescribed in the law. The current total appropriation, based on 
the rate of $201.36 for each of the 3,562,681 units of a.d.a. in the public 
schools last year, is $717,381,446. Statutes enacted by the 1961 Legis- 
lature provide for a reduction in the amounts transferred from the 
General Fund—$5,000,000 for Tax Relief Grants and $2,059,890 to a 
Service Fund Surplus Account—a total of $7,059,890. 


The current appropriation of $717,381,446, decreased by the reduction 
of $7,059,890 from the General Fund, makes $710,321,556 available to 
the State School Fund. Additional amounts of $11,873, (adjustment to 
prior year average daily attendance), allowances of $4,578,000 in the 
automobile driver training program, after adjustment, and $67,065 in 
special allowances for project-connected pupils result in a total of 
$7 14,978,494. 

The separate State School Fund Apportionments for the 1961-62 
fiscal year that were certified by the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion were the Principal Apportionment, the Special Purpose Apportion- 
ment, the State School Fund Apportionments, the First Period Appor- 
tionment for Growth, the Second Period Apportionment for Growth, 
and the Final Apportionment. Each of these apportionments, the date 
it was made, and the amount of the apportionment are shown in the 
following tabulation. 


Apportionment Date Amount 

Principal Apportionment _..__________._ September 26, 1961 $627,671,980 

Special Purpose Apportionment._..._...December 11, 1961 46,393,138 

State School Fund Apportionments__. _____May , 1962 19,591 

_ 1962 150,733 

Correction, Driver Training Allowance____May , 1962 CR 552,000 
Refund from Los Angeles County by cor- 
rection of First Period Apportionment for 

Growth _— __March 1962 CR 322,549 

First Period Apportionment for Growth _ en 1962 13,943,946 

Second Period Spagna for Growth. n=" 1962 18,451,044 

Final Apportionment _____________ June 1962 5,943,151 


Total apportionments for fiscal year 
1961-62 —_—_——-— $711,599,034 
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The Principal Apportionment ! of the State School Fund in an amount 
of $627,671,980, made on September 26, 1961, included Basic State Aid 
of $125 per unit of average daily attendance for each school district (not 
less than $2,400 for any school district), State Equalization Aid, allow- 
ances for adults, allowances for County School Tuition Funds, and 
allowances for County School Service Funds. The amount of Principal 
Apportionment less the total of three advanced payments in July, Au- 
gust, and September, was disbursed by the State Controller during the 
remaining nine months of the fiscal year, October, 1961 through June, 
1962—one-tenth each month except February, two-tenths in February. 


The Special Purpose Apportionment? in an amount of $46,393,138 
was made on December 11, 1961. This apportionment included allow- 
ances for the excess expense of special education of physically handi- 
capped and mentally retarded minors, for the transportation of certain 
physically handicapped and severely mentally retarded minors, for the 
excess expense of automobile driver training, for the transportation of 
pupils, and for project-connected pupils. The State Controller disbursed 
to the counties four-tenths of the Special Purpose Apportionment in 
December, 1961, and one-tenth in each of the remaining six months, 
January through June, 1962. 


The separate State School Fund apportionments made on May 2, 1962 
and June 25, 1962, amounted to $170,324. Of this, $107,827 was appor- 
tioned to school districts as a correction of a previous apportionment. 
The remainder, $62,497, was apportioned to the County School Service 
Funds on the basis of claims submitted by county superintendents of 
schools for the following purposes in the amounts shown: 


Purpose 

Emergency elementary schools for physically handicapped minors 
re instruction for physically handicapped pupils in namenaied 

schoo a 
Emergency elementary schools and special classes (secondary), and in- 

dividual instruction for physically handicapped. 
Transportation costs for normal pupils attending elementary schools 
Additional apportionments to school districts for current expense. 
Cooperative county publications_. ee reat i re OS SD. 


$62,497 


A refund of apportionment in the amount of $322,549 was received 
from Los Angeles County, March 12, 1962, for a correction of First 
Period Growth Apportionment. 


1 “Principal Apportionment of the State School Fund, 1961-62,’’ California Schools, XXXII 
(December, 1961), 467-73. 

The Principal Apportionment was set forth in detail in Apportionment of the State School 
Fund for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1962, Part ee Apportionment. Sacramento: 
California State Department of Education, December, 196 

a eee Purpose Apportionment of the State School Fund, 1961-62,” California Schools, 


XXXIII (March, 1962), 93-97. 

The Special Purpose Apportionment was set forth in detail in Apportionment of the State 
School Fund for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1962 2 Il—Special Purpose Apportionment. 
Sacramento: California State Department of Education, February, 1962, 
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The First Period Apportionment for Growth and the Second Period 
Apportionment for Growth in the school districts were made under the 
provisions of law * as enacted by the Statutes of 1961 (Chapter 887). 
The law provides that state support be an amount equal to the difference 
between (1) basic aid and equalization aid because of a.d.a. and assessed 
valuation of the preceding fiscal year, and (2) an amount computed on 
account of a.d.a. reported for the current period, using assessed valua- 
tion for the current year, the apportionment having been computed by 
subtracting the district aid from the foundation program. The difference 
is allowed the district for each period subject to the application of the 
following days maintained factor: 


days taught in first period d 175 minus days taught in first period 
an 


175 175 


The law reserves an amount for apportionments for growth equal to 
$11.26 per unit of a.d.a. in the State School Fund. Of this amount, 40 
percent is available by law for the First Period Apportionment for 
Growth, the remainder for the Second Period Apportionment for 
Growth. The total of the computed allowances for all districts for the 
first period and the second period was less than the amounts available; 
therefore no correction factors were applied. The number of school 
districts receiving allowances for growth, the average daily attendance 
attributed to growth, and the amounts apportioned for elementary 
schools, high schools, and junior colleges are shown in Table 1, page 336. 

The total allowance for the First Period Apportionment for Growth 
was disbursed by the Controller in March, 1962, and the allowances 
for the Second Period Apportionment for Growth were disbursed in 
June, 1962. 

The Final Apportionment for the fiscal year, in the amount of 
$5,943,151 was certified by the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
to the State Controller on June 25, 1962. Prior to the Final Apportion- 
ment, $8,892,611 remaining in the State General Fund was available 
for transfer to the State School Fund. As one part of the Final Appor- 
tionment, $5,613,151 of this remainder was apportioned under the 
provisions of Education Code Section 18460 to make up the deficit of 


the Special Purpose Apportionment as follows: 

Amount of 

Source of deficit deficit 

Physically handicapped oe sie ee oa 
Mentally retarded ee _ 1,652,935 
Severely mentally retarded eee ee : 230,673 
Transportation for certain exceptional pupils_.._»_»_E 460,781 
Transportation of regular pupils ae pipiens Sees 1,126,103 


ROU Sch me Be a 


8 The “first period” includes the number of full school months from July 1-December 31; the 
“second es. the number of full school months from the first day following the first period 
through April 15. 
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After the Final Apportionment, a balance of $3,279,460 remained. 
According to Education Code Section 18460 (b), enacted by the 1961 
Legislature, any remaining balances shall remain in the General Fund 
and shall be made available to meet deficits in computed apportionments 
in subsequent fiscal years. 


Table 1 
NUMBER OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS GRANTED GROWTH APPORTIONMENTS, 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE ATTRIBUTED TO GROWTH, AND 
AMOUNT OF APPORTIONMENTS FOR EACH LEVEL 


For the Fiscal Year 1961-62 


First Period Apportionment 


for Growth 


Second Period Apportionment 


for Growth 


Number 
of districts 
granted 
apportion- 
ments! 


Average 
daily 
attendance 
attributed 
to growth 


Amount 
apportioned 


Number 
of districts 
granted 
apportion- 
ments! 


Average 
daily 
attendance 
attributed 
to growth 


Amount 
apportioned 


Elementary school... - 
High school_........-..- 
Junior college.........-- 


406 
192 
42 


65,355 
70,860 
24,452 


$6,243,177 
5,261,778 
2,438,991 


416 
152 
19 


112,861 
65,109 
12,222 


$11,496,377 
6,133,814 
820,853 


640 


160,667 


$13,943,946 


587 


190,192 


$18,451,044 


1The formulas for computing growth apportionments (as required by law) were such that cer- 
tain districts that had growth in average daily attendance did not share in the appor- 
tionment. 


Included in the certification of the Final Apportionment was an 
amount of $330,000, which was made available to increase the allowance 
to school districts for pupils instructed in automobile driver training. 
An allowance of $4,800,000 for driver training was included in the 
Special Purpose Apportionment in December, 1961. In May, 1962, 
there was a reduction of apportionment in driver training in the amount 
of $552,000. The funds for automobile driver training are appropriated 
from the General Fund and are transferred to the State School Fund by 
the State Controller each fiscal year. This year, the amounts computed 
under the provisions of Education Code Section 17305 exceeded the 
amount in the Driver Training Penalty Assessment Fund in the State 
Treasury. The adjusted allowance for driver training this fiscal year 
was $4,578,000. 

The following is a schedule of the payments from the State School 
Fund made by the State Controller to county treasurers that shows the 


amount paid each month and the percent each amount was of the 
State School Fund. 
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Date 

July, 1961 - sais 

8 percent of Advance ieee 
August, 1961_ ii. F 

16 percent of Advance aeneniennan 
September, 1961 — “siadilpaaet 

12 percent of Adned. pemarainn 
October, 1961 


One-tenth of the difference hemein Principal inate 
portionment ($627,671,980) and the three Advance 
Apportionments ($159,564,387) 


i 
Same as explained for October 
December, 1961 _ 


Four-tenths of Special mace “Apportionment ($18,- 
557,255.20) plus the one-tenth difference explained 
for October ($46,810,759.30) 


January, 1962_. 


One-tenth of Jes ‘Special ema Apportionment 
($4,639,313.80) plus the one-tenth difference ex- 
plained for October ($46,810,759.30) 


February, 1962 — 


Two-tenths of ie: tianees parr "n Senies 
($93,621,518.60) plus one-tenth of Special Purpose 
Apportionment ($4,639,313.80) 


March, 1962_. ee 


Same as expleined hes ‘eee ties re First Period 
Growth Apportionment ($13,943,946) minus refund 
of $322,549 from Los Angeles County by a correc- 
tion of First Period Growth Apportionment 


April, 1962_ = 
Same as anced for aie 
May, 1962 . 


Same as explained for ‘ees plas ray School 
Fund Apportionments for corrections, Education 
Code Section 17414 ($16,357) and for County 
School Service Fund Emergencies ($3,234) minus 
Correction to Apportionment in Driver Training 
($552,000) 


June, 1962 


Same as aililal ee January ($51,450,073.10) plus 
Second Period Growth Apportionment ($18, 451,044) 
plus State School Fund Apportionment for correc- 
tions, Education Code Section 17414 ($91,470) and 
County School Service Fund Emergencies ($59,263) 
plus an Allowance for Driver Training ($330,000) 
plus Final Apportionment ($5,613,151) 


Amount 


$35,458,75 3.00 
70,917,505.00 
53,188,129.00 


46,810,759.30 


46,810,759.30 


65,368,014.50 


51,450,073.10 


98,260,832.40 


65,07 1,470.10 


51,450,073.10 


50,917,664.10 


75,995,001.10 


Total 


$711,699,034.00 
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A summary of all apportionments from the State School Fund during 
the fiscal year 1961-62, by counties, which is presented in Table 2 (pages 
338-39), also shows the percent of increase or decrease for each county 
in the total of the several apportionments for the fiscal year 1961-62 
over the corresponding total of apportionments for the fiscal year 
1960-61. 

Estimates of the portion of the State School Fund to be disbursed 
each month during the fiscal year were presented in the December, 1961, 
issue of California Schools# 


‘Principal Apportionment of the State School Fund, 1961-62,” California Schools, XXXII 
(December, 1961), 467-73. 


CHINESE LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION IN 
CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS‘ 


Chinese language instruction in California public schools has been 
given impetus and direction during the 1961-1962 year by the organiza- 
tion of an Advisory Committee which has held three meetings and has 
produced the following five working papers: (1) Position Statement; 
(2) Qualifications of California Public School Teachers of Chinese; (3) 
Curriculum for Chinese Language Teacher Training; (4) Four Sequences 
of Chinese Courses; and (5) A Plan for a Year’s Training Abroad. These 
papers constitute the main guidelines for the future endeavors of the 
Advisory Committee, which will continue to hold sessions during the cur- 
rent year to complete the work which they have undertaken. 


The five working papers which have been formulated to date follow. 


PosiT1IoN STATEMENT 

Recent world events have brought into sharp focus the need for 
America to balance the emphases in education between Western and 
Afro-Asian cultures. Among the Afro-Asian cultures, the culture of 
China has particularly drawn the attention of the educators. American 
leaders recognize the practical necessity and intellectual value of study- 


ing the experience of one-fourth of mankind who have tried to live 
together wisely and peaceably for over 3,000 years. The leaders of the 
nation realize that the Chinese language is a door to the minds of all 
people in eastern Asia, the basis for the written languages of 90 million 
Japanese and 30 million Koreans, and a decisive influence on all the lan- 
guages of Southeast Asia. Consequently, Chinese is listed among the six 
critical languages to be given top priority in the foreign language devel- 
opment program under the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 


The forward-looking leaders of the State of California also recognize 
the importance of foreign languages and the need for students to start 
learning them early in their schooling. Section 7604 of the Education 
Code, which requires the teaching of foreign languages in grades six 
through eight of elementary schools by 1965, shows the California 
Legislature’s interest in having students learn languages. Members of 
the Advisory Committee on Chinese Language Instruction in California 


1 This report was prepared by the following members of the Advisory Committee for Chinese 
Language Instruction in California Public Schools: Kai-yu Hsu, Head of the Foreign Language 
Department, San Francisco State College, Chairman; Shau Wing Chan, Head, Department of 
Asian Languages, Stanford University; Theodore Chen, Head, Department of Asian Studies, 
University of Southern California; George Strem, Head, Foreign Language Department, Chico 
State College; Henry Yang, Research Associate, Chinese Instructional Materials Development 
Project, San Francisco State College; Richard M. Clowes, Associate Superintendent and Chief, 
Division of Instruction, California State Department of Education; Frank B. Lindsay, Chief, 
Bureau of Secondary Education, California State Department of Education; and Everett V. 
O’Rourke, Consultant, Bureau of Secondary Education, California State Department of Education. 
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Public Schools are in agreement with the statements on foreign language 
teaching and learning expressed in the Education Code and in the article, 
“Principles, Policies, and Recommendations for Foreign Language In- 
struction in California Schools,” 2? which outlines the program that will 
be offered. But neither the Education Code nor the article (in contrast 
with NDEA policy statements), specifies the immediate need to include 
Chinese among the foreign language programs. The Advisory Com- 
mittee therefore takes the following position in relation to this need. 


We believe that it is necessary and feasible to start teaching Chinese 
in California public schools. First, the geographic location of California 
makes our state the nation’s gateway to Asia. If California, soon to have 
the largest state population in the country, and with its historical and 
sociological relation to the Orient, does not take the lead in improving 
understanding among the peoples of the Pacific community, which state 
shall? Secondly, as critical needs for foreign language skills are felt 
throughout the nation by the federal government, the armed services, 
and private industry, the need for knowledge of Asian languages is felt 
more keenly by business and industrial institutions in California than by 
their counterparts in any other state. Thirdly, although Chinese until 
very recently was considered an exotic language, taught rarely and by a 
handful of specialists, even at the college level, this regrettable situation 
has now changed. Over 60 American universities and colleges, 13 of 
which are in California,* now offer undergraduate programs in the study 
of Chinese. Because the number of such programs is constantly increas- 
ing, students who start their Chinese language training in the public 
schools will be able to continue their language study at the college level. 
Furthermore, and this is of even greater significance, virtually all the 
American institutions of higher learning which confer the doctoral 
degree accept Chinese now on an equal footing with other foreign lan- 
guages for fulfilling the language requirements. 


There are other factors favorable to the development of Chinese 
language instruction in California public schools. The first summer for- 
eign language institute ever organized under NDEA auspices to train 
Chinese language teachers was held in California in 1961, and five of the 
institute participants are currently teaching Chinese in this state. During 
the summer of 1962, one of only two similar institutes was again held 
in California. The first and only NDEA project to develop effective 
instructional material in Chinese for use in the public schools has been 
granted to a California institution, and the project has an initial draft 
of the materials ready for pilot testing for the 1962 fall term. California 


«2 ‘Principles, Policies, and Recommendations for Sys Language Instruction in California 


Schools,” alifornia Schools, XXXIII (February, 1962), 37-4 

8 American Academy of Asian Studies (San + enlace “Claremont Graduate School; Long 
Beach City College; Los Angeles City College; Monterey Peninsula Colle e; Pasadena City Col- 
lege; Pomona College; San Francisco State College; Stanford University; University of California 
Berkeley; University of California, Los Angeles; University of the Pacific; and University cy of 
Southern California. 
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public schools have already expressed greater interest in Chinese lan- 
guage instruction than public schools in all the other states, except 
Hawaii. Of the elementary and secondary schools known to be offering 
Chinese instruction in the spring of 1962, five were in California. This 
fall, at least three more public schools will start Chinese language pro- 
grams in California; six new programs will begin in Massachusetts; 15 
reportedly will start in New Jersey; and a few will begin in Illinois and 
other states. 


The conditions essential to beginning the development of Chinese 
language instruction in California public schools are all present—the 
number of teachers who are prepared to teach Chinese is growing, effec- 
tive instructional materials specifically designed for this purpose will 
soon be available, and there is considerable public interest as well as 
support from public school administrators. At least one national founda- 
tion which has been financing experiments to develop instruction in 
neglected languages in secondary schools elsewhere, is giving California 
public schools substantial help in this field. 


At the first meeting of the Advisory Committee on February 8-9, 
1962, a course of action was outlined which included the following four 
main tasks: 


1. Preparation of an outline of a public school Chinese language cur- 
riculum with four sequences: for grades six through twelve, seven 
through twelve, eight through twelve, and nine through twelve 


2. Formulation of plans to prepare instructional materials according 
to the master curriculum 


3. Formulation of criteria for measuring the competence of Chinese 
language teachers in public schools 


4. Formulation of plans for programs to train teachers and others in 
Chinese language usage 


The tasks of preparing and formulating these plans will occupy the 
attention of the Advisory Committee for some time. In the meantime, 
the Advisory Committee requests that the State Department of Educa- 
tion and other agencies concerned with the success of such a program 
bring to the attention of teacher education institutions in California the 
importance of providing specifically for educating teachers of the Chi- 
nese language. In its effort to carry out these tasks to successful com- 
pletion, the Advisory Committee invites suggestions from all, particu- 
larly the teacher education institutions, as success will depend largely 
upon the preparation of qualified teachers. 


Support and cooperation are solicited in order to develop an effective 
Chinese language program and to prepare qualified teachers for partici- 
pation in this program. 
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STATEMENT ON THE QUALIFICATIONS OF CALIFORNIA PUBLIC 
ScHOOL TEACHERS OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE 


Generally, the Advisory Committee on Chinese Language Instruction 
in California Public Schools supports the principles stated in a report 4 
of the Committee on the Qualifications of Foreign Language Teachers 
of the Northeast Conference on the Teaching of Foreign Languages, 
which met in August, 1954. This report states that a public school 
teacher of foreign language must have (1) character and personality 
befitting the best public school teacher; (2) a well-balanced liberal 
education and a thorough knowledge of American culture; (3) con- 
siderable oral facility in and good pronunciation of the foreign language; 
(4) systematic knowledge of the grammar and syntax of the foreign 
language and an acquaintance with descriptive linguistics; (5) basic 
knowledge of the foreign country, its geography, politics, economics, 
religion, and social structure; (6) knowledge of the principles and 
methods of education; and (7) good command of foreign language 
teaching methods. 


Specifically, the Advisory Committee subscribes to the following 
seven-point teacher qualification statement, which was prepared by the 
Steering Committee of the Foreign Language Program of the Modern 
Language Association of America in 1959, and was subsequently en- 
dorsed by 17 national and regional associations in the foreign language 
field: 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS OF 
MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


1. Aurat UNDERSTANDING 
Minimal: The ability to get the sense of what an educated native says when he 
is enunciating carefully and speaking simply on a general subject. 
Good: The ability to understand conversation at average tempo, lectures, and 
news broadcasts. 
Superior: The ability to follow closely and with ease all types of standard 
speech, such as rapid or group conversation, plays, and movies. 
Test: These abilities can be tested by dictation, by the Listening Comprehension 
Tests of the College Entrance Examination Board—thus far developed for 
French, German, and Spanish—or by similar tests for these and other languages, 
with an extension in range and difficulty for the superior level. 


. SPEAKING 
Minimal: The ability to talk on prepared topics (e.g., for classroom situations) 
without obvious faltering, and to use the common expressions needed for getting 
around in the foreign country, speaking with a pronunciation readily under- 
standable to a native. 
Good: The ability to talk with a native without making glaring mistakes, and 
with a command of vocabulary and syntax sufficient to express one’s thoughts 
in sustained conversation. This implies speech at normal speed with a good 
pronunciation and intonation. 


“Stephen A. Freeman, et al. “The Qualifications of Foreign Lan e Teachers,” School and 
Society, LXXX (November 27, 1954), 165-68. asia 
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Superior: The ability to approximate native speech in vocabulary, intonation, 
and pronunciation (e.g., the ability to exchange ideas and to be at ease in social 
situations) . 

Test: For the present, this ability has to be tested by interview, or by a recorded 
set of questions with a blank disc or tape for recording answers. 


. READING 
Minimal: The ability to grasp directly (i.e., without translating) the meaning 
of simple, non-technical prose, except for an occasional word. 
Good: The ability to read, with immediate comprehension, prose and verse of 
average difficulty and mature content. 


Superior: The ability to read, almost as easily as in English, material of con- 
siderable difficulty, such as essays and literary criticism. 


Test: These abilities can be tested by a graded series of timed reading passages, 
with comprehension questions and multiple-choice or free-response answers. 


. WritInc 


Minimal: The ability to write correctly sentences or paragraphs such as would 
be developed orally for classroom situations, and the ability to write a short, 
simple letter. 

Good: The ability to write a simple “free composition” with clarity and cor- 
rectness in vocabulary, idiom, and syntax. 

Superior: The ability to write on a variety of subjects with idiomatic natural- 
ness, ease of expression, and some feeling for the style of the language. 

Test: These abilities can be tested by multiple-choice syntax items, dictations, 
translation of English sentences or paragraphs, and a controlled letter or free 
composition. 


. LANGUAGE ANALYSIS 


Minimal: A working command of the sound-patterns and grammar-patterns of 
the foreign language, and a knowledge of its main differences from English. 


Good: A basic knowledge of the historical development and present character- 
istics of the language, and an awareness of the difference between the language 
as spoken and as written. 


Superior: Ability to apply knowledge of descriptive, comparative, and historical 
linguistics to the language-teaching situation. 


Test: Such information and insight can be tested for levels 1 and 2 by multiple- 
choice and free-response items on pronunciation, intonation patterns, and syntax; 
for levels 2 and 3, items on philology and descriptive linguistics. 


. CULTURE 


Minimal: An awareness of language as an essential element among the learned 
and shared experiences that combine to form a particular culture, and a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the geography, history, literature, art, social customs, and 
contemporary civilization of the foreign people. 


Good: Firsthand knowledge of some literary masterpieces, an understanding of 
the principal ways in which the foreign culture resembles and differs from our 
own, and possession of an organized body of information on the foreign people 
and their civilization. 


Superior: An enlightened understanding of the foreign people and their culture, 
achieved through personal contact, preferably by travel and residence abroad, 
through study of systematic descriptions of the foreign culture, and through 
study of literature and the arts. 


Test: Such information and insight can be tested 9! multiple-choice literary and 
cultural acquaintance tests for levels 1 and 2; for level 3, written comments on 
pooeans of prose or poetry that discuss or reveal significant aspects of the foreign 
culture. 
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7. PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 


Minimal: Some knowledge of effective methods and techniques of —_ 
teaching. 


Good: The ability to apply knowledge of methods and techniques to the teach- 
ing situation (e.g., audio-visual techniques) and to relate one’s teaching of the 
language to other areas of the curriculum. 


Superior: A mastery of recognized teaching methods, and the ability to experi- 
ment with and evaluate new methods and techniques. 


Test: Such knowledge and ability can be tested by multiple-choice answers to 

questions on pedagogy and language-teaching methods, plus written comment 

on language-teaching situations. 

The Advisory Committee considers the level described in this state- 
ment as “good” in 1959, as the current “minimal” desirable achievement 
of a public school teacher of foreign languages. 


STATEMENT ON A CURRICULUM FOR TRAINING PUBLIC 
ScHooL TEACHERS OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE 

The Advisory Committee on Chinese Language Instruction in Cali- 
fornia Public Schools suggests that the following curriculum compo- 
nents be considered essential to the training of qualified teachers for a 
Chinese language instruction program: 


A. Language Training 

A minimum of 750 college-level classroom contact hours of language 

training or its equivalent, leading to: 

1. Fluent kuo-yu (Mandarin) speech, and thorough knowledge of 
and the ability to use at least 3,000 Chinese characters in reading 
and writing 

2. Familiarity with the major works of modern Chinese literature 
(twentieth century and late nineteenth century) 

3. Command of modern Chinese phonetics and syntax 

4. Ability to read newspaper Chinese with ease; some familiarity 
with the classical style of writing 

B. Methodology 


1. Knowledge of and the ability to use audio-visual and language 
laboratory training aids 


. Ability to structure and use pattern drills 


P 
3. Training in educational method and psychology as required by 
the California State Board of Education 


. Cultural Training 

1. One year’s residence in a Chinese-speaking area 

2. A minimum of 180 college-level classroom contact hours of study 
5 “Modern Foreign Languages in the Comprehensive Secondary School: The 1958-59 Major 


Project of the NASSP Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development,” Lr tae of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, XLIII (September, 1959), 1 
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in Chinese culture, or equivalent study (four semester courses 
of 3 units, each) 


Proposep CURRICULUM FOR CALIFORNIA PuBLic ScHOOL STUDENTS 
BEGINNING CHINESE STUDY IN THE SIXTH, SEVENTH, 
EIGHTH, OR NINTH GRADE 


The proposed sequences for Chinese language study (pages 349-52), 
are based on the following assumptions adopted by the Advisory Com- 
mittee: 


1. The principle of audiolingual instruction is sound and the methods 
and approaches based on this principle are effective in the teaching and 
learning of foreign languages, Chinese being no exception. By audio- 
lingual instruction it is not meant that the student is to learn speaking 
only, but rather that the student is to acquire a solid fundamental com- 
mand of the foreign language without which the student’s progress in 
learning the language will be difficult and slow. Audiolingual instruction 
enables the student not only to acquire fluency in speech but also to 
acquire proficiency in reading and writing a foreign language, rather 
than translating it into another language. 


2. Based on the audiolingual principle, the process of constant re- 
entry of the items is employed in structuring the Chinese language cur- 
riculum. The entire sequence is devoted to this process. It is believed 
that at the end of the proposed sequence, the student will be able to 


progress satisfactorily toward mastery of the language. 


3. The number of self-independent compounds that a given number 
of Chinese morphemes can make is uncertain, but a general rule of 
thumb is about 200-250 compounds per 100 morphemes. The most basic, 
hence most versatile morphemes, introduced at the beginning, will un- 
doubtedly produce this ratio, but the relatively less basic morphemes 
will yield fewer compounds. The pattern will become extremely irreg- 
ular beyond the first 1,500 basic morphemes. 


4. Although the amounts of vocabulary and basic grammar taught in 
a longer sequence seem to differ very little from those in a shorter 
sequence, the period of exposure given in the longer sequence enables 
students to acquire more proficiency in the four language skills and to 
improve their cultural understanding. 


5. Reading and writing of Chinese characters should be learned simul- 
taneously. It is true that at any given stage of the student’s learning of 
the characters, he is likely to have vague acquaintance with more char- 
acters than those he can write, and vague acquaintance with a character 
does not mean that the character is really learned. However, the advan- 
tage of writing practice to reinforce character recognition must not be 
overlooked. 
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6. Mastery of basic vocabulary is essential. Experience has indicated 
that if the first 1,500 basic morphemes are really and truly “mastered,” 
the student can then expand his vocabulary very rapidly. 


7. Public school schedules for foreign language classes vary. The 
amount of material suggested for each level in the sequences for the 
different grades is based on the general practice of having three periods 
per week of about 20 minutes each in grades six, seven, and possibly 
even eight; and five periods per week of 50 minutes each in the higher 
grades. 


8. The importance of avoiding the use of the bilingual dictionary is 
recognized. It is also recognized that at the present time there is no 
Chinese-Chinese dictionary that is suitable for use by the American 
public school student. In the proposed sequences, prior to the introduc- 
tion of the use of the dictionary, all reading materials are edited and 
graded according to the vocabulary to be learned at the level it will be 
used. The amount of unedited material starts and increases after the use 
of the dictionary is introduced in the tenth grade; in the eleventh grade, 
if the student begins his course in the ninth grade. 


9. In order to encourage students to develop their language profi- 
ciency for different career goals, supplementary courses will be designed 
to parallel the regular units of study for the eleventh and twelfth grades. 


10. The use of romanization in the reading materials will decrease 
from about 85 percent at the beginning to about 20 percent at the tenth 
grade. As unedited reading materials increase, the use of romanization 
will decrease and will cease during the twelfth grade. 


11. In structuring a detailed curriculum, the language must be organ- 
ized into “learning units” of grammatical features and vocabulary 
blocks. The Chinese sentence patterns can be grouped and arranged 
according to their relative ease or complexity. Vocabulary can be 
grouped according to basic situations, always beginning with the most 
common situations. At a future date, the proposed curriculum will be 
expanded to include detailed “learning units” of the required type. For 
the time being, the number of morphemes and vocabulary items are sug- 
gested as an index of progression, to be supplemented by the types and 
levels of material deemed appropriate to each level. 


12. The following chart of curriculum sequences shows the progres- 
sion followed in expanding the curriculum. The chart also shows the 
percent of total time to be devoted to each of the different types of 
activities, the number of morphemes, the number of vocabulary items, 
and the number of characters. The vocabulary items include both simple 
morphemes and compounds. The parenthesized figures, which are cu- 
mulative, show the number of morphemes, vocabulary items, and char- 
acters to be acquired as each sequence progresses. 
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Grape SIx 
Aural-Oral 


Reading 
Grammar 
Writing 
Grape SEVEN 
Aural-Oral 


Reading 
Grammar 


Writing 


Grape Eicut 
Aural-Oral 


Reading 
Grammar 
Writing 


Grave NINE 
Aural-Oral 


Reading 


Grammar 

Writing 
Grave TEN 

Aural-Oral 


Reading 
Grammar 


Writing 


GRADE SIX THROUGH TWELVE SEQUENCE 


85 percent of total time; 150 morphemes; 350 vocabulary items; pro- 
nunciation; dialogues 

5 percent of total time; 100 characters; recitation; dialogues; songs 

5 percent of total time; word functions; 14 basic sentence patterns 

5 percent of total time; filling blanks; sentence making 


80 percent of total time; 150 (300)* morphemes; 350 (700)* vocabu- 
lary items; pronunciation; dialogues 

10 percent of total time; 100 (200)* characters; children’s stories; 
dialogues; tales 

5 percent of total time; word combinations; sentence pattern varia- 
tions 

5 percent of total time; sentence making; series of sentences 


80 percent of total time; 200 (500)* morphemes; 300 (1,000) * vocabu- 
lary items; intonation; conversation 

10 percent of total time; 150 (350)* characters; edited news stories, 
letters, travel stories 

5 percent of total time; summary of common sentence patterns; 
sentence-end expressions 

5 percent of total time; short letters; tales; diaries 


75 percent of total time; 250 (750)* morphemes; 350 (1,350)* vocabu- 
lary items; conversation; news reports 

10 percent of total time; 200 (550)* characters; edited modern prose, 
announcements; short articles on Chinese history 

5 percent of total time; idioms 

10 percent of total time; travel stories; diaries 


60 percent of total time; 250 (1,000)* morphemes; 300 (1,650)* vo- 
cabulary items; discussion; speech; story telling 

25 percent of total time; 200 (750)* characters; edited modern prose; 
edited stories; news reports; dictionary use 

5 percent of total time; discussion of common variations of writing 
styles 

10 percent of total time; simple composition, 150 words; news stories; 
writing speeches 


Grape ELevEN 


Aural-Oral 
Reading 
Grammar 


Writing 


55 percent of total time; 250 (1,250) * morphemes; 300 (1,950) * vo- 
cabulary items; discussion; speech; story telling 

25 percent of total time; 200 (950) * characters; plays; short stories; 
documents 

5 percent of total time; analysis of basic techniques of composition; 
literary particles (classical) 

15 percent of total time; simple composition, 100 (250)* words; 
letters, literary particles exercise 


Grave TWELVE 


Aural-Oral 


50 percent of total time; 300 (1,550)* morphemes; 300 (2,250)* vo- 
cabulary items; speech; debate; conference; plays 
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Reading 30 percent of total time; 250 (1,200)* characters; poems; essays on 
Chinese culture; novels; edited classical prose 


Grammar _ 5 percent of total time; classical Chinese syntax 
Writing 15 percent of total time; composition, 100 (350)* words; basic rhetoric 


GRADE SEVEN THROUGH TWELVE SEQUENCE 
Grave SEVEN 
Aural-Oral 85 percent of total time; 150 morphemes; 350 vocabulary items; pro- 
nunciation; dialogues 
Reading 5 percent of total time; 100 characters; recitation; dialogues; songs 
Grammar _5 percent of total time; word functions; 14 basic sentence patterns 
Writing 5 percent of total time; filling blanks; sentence making 


Grape Eicut 

Aural-Oral 80 percent of total time; 170 (320)* morphemes; 350 (700)* vocabu- 
lary items; intonation; dialogues 

Reading 10 percent of total time; 150 (250)* characters; children’s stories; 
dialogues; simple prose 

Grammar 5 percent of total time; word combinations; sentence pattern varia- 
tions; summary of sentence patterns 

Writing 5 percent of total time; sentence making; series of sentences; simple 
accounts of daily life 


Grave NINE 
Aural-Oral 75 percent of total time; 250 (570)* morphemes; 350 (1,050)* vo- 
cabulary items; conversation 
Reading 10 percent of total time; 200 (450)* characters; edited news stories; 
travel stories; letters; documents 
Grammar _ 5 percent of total time; sentence-end expressions; idioms 
Writing 10 percent of total time; short letters; tales; diaries 


Grape TEN 

Aural-Oral 65 percent of total time; 300 (870)* morphemes; 350 (1,400)* vo- 
cabulary items; news reporting; discussion 

Reading 20 percent of total time; 230 (680)* characters; edited modern prose; 
historical stories; documents; dictionary 

Grammar’ 5 percent of total time; common variations of styles 

Writing 10 percent of total time; simple composition, 150 words; news sum- 
maries; travel stories 


Grave ELEVEN 

Aural-Oral 55 percent of total time; 300 (1,170)* morphemes; 350 (1,750)* vo- 
cabulary items; speech; debate 

Reading 25 percent of total time; 230 (910)* characters; modern prose; short 
stories; plays; documents 

Grammar 5 percent of total time; basic techniques of composition; basic lit- 
erary particles 

Writing 15 percent of total time; speech writing; composition, 100 (250)* 
words; literary particles exercise 


Grave TWELVE 
Aural-Oral 50 percent of total time; 300 (1,470)* morphemes; 300 (2,050)* vo- 
cabulary items; meetings; plays 
Reading 30 percent of total time; 250 (1,160)* characters; poems; essays on 
Chinese culture; documents; selected classical prose 
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Grammar _ 5 percent of total time; basic classical Chinese syntax 
Writing 15 percent of total time; composition, 100 (350)* words; basic rhetoric 


GRADE EIGHT THROUGH TWELVE SEQUENCE 


Grape Eicut 
Aural-Oral 85 percent of total time; 170 morphemes; 350 vocabulary items; pro- 
nunciation; basic dialogues 
Reading 5 percent of total time; 150 characters; recitation; dialogues; songs 
Grammar _ 5 percent of total time; word functions; word combinations; 14 basic 
sentence patterns 
Writing 5 percent of total time; filling blanks; sentence making; sentence 
series 
Grave NINE 
Aural-Oral 80 percent of total time; 250 (420)* morphemes; 450 (800)* vocabu- 
lary items; intonation; dialogues; conversation 
Reading 10 percent of total time; 200 (350)* characters; edited prose; news 
stories; letters; travel stories 
Grammar 5 percent of total time; sentence pattern variations; sentence pattern 
summary; sentence-end expressions 
Writing 5 percent of total time; short letters; short accounts of daily life 


Grape TEN 
Aural-Oral 70 percent of total time; 300 (720)* morphemes; 500 (1,300) * vocabu- 
lary items; news reporting; story telling 
Reading 15 percent of total time; 250 (600)* characters; edited prose; docu- 
ments; historical tales; dictionary use 
Grammar _ 5 percent of total time; idioms; common styles of writing 
Writing _10 percent of total time; short composition, 150 words 


Grape ELEvEN 

Aural-Oral 60 percent of total time; 325 (1,045)* morphemes; 400 (1,700)* vo- 
cabulary items; speech; discussion; debate 

Reading 20 percent of total time; 300 (900)* characters; modern prose; news 
stories; short stories; documents 

Grammar _ 5 percent of total time; basic techniques of composition; basic classical 
Chinese particles 

Writing 15 percent of total time; speech writing; classical Chinese particles 
exercise; composition, 100 (250)* words 


Grape TWELVE 
Aural-Oral 50 percent of total time; 325 (1,370)* morphemes; 350 (2,050)* vo- 
cabulary items; meetings; plays 
Reading 30 percent of total time; 250 (1,150)* characters; poems; essays on 
Chinese culture; documents; plays; classical prose 
Grammar _ 5 percent of total time; basic classical Chinese syntax 
Writing 15 percent of total time; composition, 100 (350)* words; basic rhetoric 


GRADE NINE THROUGH TWELVE SEQUENCE 
Grape NINE 
Aural-Oral 85 percent of total time; 300 morphemes; 750 vocabulary items; basic 
dialogues; pronunciation 
Reading 5 percent of total time; 160 characters; recitations; dialogues; songs 
and other edited materials 
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Grammar 5 percent of total time; word functions; 14 basic sentence patterns 
Writing 5 percent of total time; sentence making; sentence series 


Grape TEN 
Aural-Oral 75 percent of total time; 300 (600) * morphemes; 600 (1,350)* vocabu- 
lary items; dialogues; conversation; intonation 
Reading 15 percent of total time; 250 (410)* characters; edited stories; news 
reports 
Grammar _ 5 percent of total time; sentence pattern variations; idioms 
Writing 5 percent of total time; composition, 150 words; accounts of daily life 


Grave ELEVEN 


Aural-Oral 65 percent of total time; 300 (900) * morphemes; 400 (1,750)* vocabu- 
lary items; story telling; topical discussion 


Reading 20 percent of total time; 300 (710) * characters; news stories; docu- 
ments; essays on Chinese culture 


Grammar _ 5 percent of total time; common styles of writing 
Writing 10 percent of total time; composition, 100 (250)* words; essays on 
given themes 


Grave TWELVE 


Aural-Oral 50 percent of total time; 300 (1,200)* morphemes; 300 (2,050)* vo- 
cabulary items; speech; plays; debates 

Reading 30 percent of total time; 300 (1,010)* characters; poems; documents; 
news stories 


Grammar 5 percent of total time; common stylistics and rhetoric in modern 
Chinese 
Writing 15 percent of total time; composition, 100 (350)* words; essays 


PLAN FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A CHINESE STUDIES CENTER IN TAIWAN 


It is assumed that the Chinese Studies Center will be a joint enterprise 


of the educational authorities in California and those in Taiwan. 


A. Purpose if 


1. Development of and experience in the study of the different 
cultures of the world have pointed up the advantage of study- 
ing abroad. By going abroad to study the student is not only 
able to make rapid progress in his language training, but is also 
given the opportunity to understand the culture in depth. The 
proposed center is to serve this purpose. 


. The Center will provide opportunity for in-service or pre- 
service teachers of the Chinese language to acquire the neces- 
sary qualification of at least one year abroad, as specified in the 
statement of the qualifications of the California public school 
teachers of the Chinese language (pages 346-47). 

. The Center can also serve students of other disciplines who 
desire and can benefit from a junior or senior year abroad. This 
is a subject currently arousing great interest in many universi- 
ties and colleges in the United States. The California state col- 


* All items in parentheses are cumulative totals. 
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leges are also making plans to arrange such centers in Europe 
and elsewhere. 
B. Qualifications of Applicants 

1. Preference will be given to those completing their professional 
preparation to become teachers of Chinese, but all advanced 
students seeking this type of educational experience, which they 
can use effectively in their future careers, may apply and will 
be considered. The Advisory Committee will serve as the selec- 
tion committee to decide on the qualifications of the applicants 
in consultation with the latter’s home institution advisers. 


C. Training Schedule 


1. The year’s training will begin with two months of intensive lan- 

guage work in order to prepare the student for the second phase 
of the program. 
The second phase of the program will consist of two semesters 
of study at a well-established collegiate institution in Taiwan. 
The student will enroll in such courses as are appropriate to his 
academic interest and discipline upon approval and advisement 
of his advisers at his home institution and at the Center. His 
curriculum will be supplemented by special programs organized 
at the Center. The regular courses he takes at the institution in 
Taiwan shall be the kind which his home institution recognizes 
for credit. 

3. The third phase of the program will involve two months of 
travel and visit to different places in Taiwan and other con- 
veniently located areas. The purpose of this phase of training is 
for the student to collect materials and make personal observa- 
tions on a subject selected in advance. He will complete a writ- 
ten report of academic substance on this chosen subject upon 
his return to the United States. The report will constitute an 
important part of his permanent record of achievement as a 
result of this training program. 


D. Areas of Training Activities in Taiwan 


1. The language component 

a. There will be discussion groups of three or four students 
each, arranged according to their academic and career inter- 
ests. Participation by Chinese students in these discussions 
will be arranged. 

b. Individual tutoring, for which materials will be selected on 
the basis of the student’s interests, will be arranged. 

c. Cultural appreciation, through making use of Chinese art 
objects, antiques, and cultural activities, including theaters, 
will be offered. 
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d. Contests will be held in speech, debate, composition, and the 
like. 


. The academic field component 
a. The students will enroll in courses related to their own aca- 
demic fields in Taiwan universities upon advisement. 
b. In addition, the students will also prepare oral and written 
reports in Chinese whenever so required by their instructors 
at the Center. 


. The cultural component 
a. The Center will arrange lectures in Chinese by specialists in 
the various aspects of Chinese culture and society—politics, 
economics, and artistic and intellectual expression. 
. Field trips will be arranged to various activities of the Chi- 
nese people—weddings, funerals, festivals, and rituals. 
. Visits to Chinese families will be made. 
. Group discussions will be held in which Chinese teachers 
and students will be invited to participate. 
. There will be opportunities for participation in Chinese cul- 
tural workshops on folk arts, music, and dance. 


E. Organization 
1. In California 
a. There will be an Advisory Committee which, after having 
completed the planning, will continue to function as a con- 
sultative body for the Center. 
. A director will be selected as the principal executive officer 
to carry out the plans mapped out by the Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


. In Taiwan 
a. An instructional committee will plan the details of imple- 
menting the policies adopted by the Advisory Committee. 
b. An associate director will be the immediate over-all super- 
visor located at the Center. 
. A secretarial and administrative staff adequate for the Center 
operations will be established. 
. An instructional staff will be planned in accordance with the 
enrollment at the Center. 


F. Financial and Operational Responsibilities 
1. The Chinese Ministry of Education or its subordinate agency 
will be responsible for arranging: 
a. The site for the Center 
b. Classroom and other basic facilities 
c. Permission for the Center students to enroll in Taiwan uni- 
versities 
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d. Transportation for the students, both ways 
e. Library resources 
f. Scholarships 
g. Travel and visits in Taiwan 
. The Center will be responsible for the following: 
. Instructional plans, clearing each student’s program through 
his home school 
. Special instructional facilities such as language laboratories 
. Salaries for the Center staff 
. Regular operational cost 
. Supervision of students 
. Contact with all educational institutions involved in the 
Center operation 
. Academic supervision 
. Preparation of reports 
Preparation of instructional materials 
Staff recruiting, which will involve only the language staff, 
as the students will enroll in regular Taiwan universities for 
their academic subject studies 


. Financial aid to students 
a. Scholarships will be established by Chinese authorities 
b. Scholarships will be established by United States authorities 
c. Travel funds 
d. Medical insurance 
. Possible sources of financial support 
a. California state colleges 
b. Federal government (NDEA) 
c. Foundations 
d. Chinese government 


Departmental Communications 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent 
APPOINTMENTS TO STAFF 


Joun G. CuurcH was appointed Consultant in Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Division of Instruction, July 1, 1962, to take the place of Dr. 
Browne who is on leave for a year. Dr. Church has been serving as Asso- 
ciate, Division of Educational Communications, New York State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany, New York, since 1960. His experience in 
the curriculum laboratory field also includes directing the library and 
audio-visual and curriculum laboratory at Westminster College, Salt 
Lake City, where he was Assistant Professor of Education, 1953-57; 
directing the curriculum laboratory at the University of Utah, where 
he was Consultant in the Bureau of Audio-Visual Education, 1957-58; 
and work with teachers and librarians at Florida State University, 1958, 
and at Eastern Washington State College, 1958-60, where he was Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education. Dr. Church received his doctor of phi- 
losophy degree from the University of Utah in 1957. 


AvpHoretTra S. Fish was appointed Consultant, NDEA Administra- 
tion, Bureau of National Defense Education Act Administration, August 
1, 1962. Mrs. Fish has been teaching science methods and supervision at 
the University of California, Santa Barbara, since 1961. Her experience 
includes teaching at the University of Maryland from 1958 to 1961; at 
the Western Michigan University campus school from 1957 to 1958; 
at Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio, 1956-57; and 
in public schools in Centerville, Pennsylvania, from 1953 to 1955. She 
received her bachelor of science degree from Edinboro State College, 
Pennsylvania, and her master of arts degree from Western Michigan 
University. She has done graduate work at the University of Maryland. 


J. C. Levenpowski was appointed Researcher and Teacher Trainer, 
Bureau of Business Education, June 18, 1962. He has been serving as 
teacher-coordinator of the distributive education program at Tennyson 
High School, Hayward Union High School District, Hayward, Cali- 
fornia, since 1960. A native of Minnesota, he taught at De La Salle High 
School in Minneapolis prior to moving to California. Mr. Levendowski 
received his bachelor of arts degree, bachelor of science degree, and 
master of arts degree from the University of Minnesota. 
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Ervine F. Merzear, JRr., was appointed Consultant, NDEA Program 
Supervision, Bureau of National Defense Education Act Administration, 
August 1, 1962. Mr. Metzgar has been director of student activities at 
Diablo Valley College, Concord, since 1955, and taught biological sci- 
ences there from 1952 to 1955. He received his bachelor of arts degree 
from the University of California, Berkeley, and his master of arts de- 
gree from San Francisco State College. 


ArTHUR E. PHELAN was appointed Consultant, Bureau of National 
Defense Education Act Administration, July 1, 1962. Dr. Phelan has 
been Principal of the Santa Paula Elementary School District, Santa 
Paula, California, since 1951. He received his doctor of education degree 
from the University of California, Los Angeles, in 1958. 


Josepu P. Rice, Jr., was appointed Consultant in the Education of the 
Mentally Gifted, Bureau of Elementary Education, June 25, 1962. Since 
1960, Dr. Rice has been school psychologist for the Lompoc Unified 
School District, Lompoc, California. From 1958 to 1960 he was testing 
officer for Yuba College, Marysville, California, and from 1956 to 1958 
he taught psychology at Fresno City College. He received his doctor 
of philosophy degree from the University of Connecticut in 1959. 


Georce L. Rorur returned from a year’s leave of absence to resume 
his duties as Consultant in Secondary Education, Bureau of Secondary 
Education on August 1, 1962. He has been working at Stanford Uni- 


versity on a doctoral dissertation. 


For Your Information 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION ACTIONS 


The following actions were taken by the State Board of Education 
at its regular meeting held in San Francisco, July 27, 1962. 


Approval of Proposals for School District Organization Changes 

In accordance with the provisions of Chapter 9 of Division 5 of the 
Education Code (Section 3151), the Board approved the following 
proposal regarding a change in school district organization: 


Formation of a unified school district in Kern County—A proposal by the Kern 
County Committee on School District Organization that an election be held to 
determine whether the voters in the territory comprising the Taft Union High 
School District wish to form a unified school district. 


In accordance with the provisions of Chapter 9 of Division 5 of the 
Education Code (Sections 3251 and 3584), the Board approved the 
following proposal regarding a change in school district organization: 


Formation of a unified school district in Riverside County—A proposal by the 
Riverside County Committee on School District Organization that an election 
be held to determine whether the voters in the territory comprising the Glen 
Avon, Pedley, Union Joint, and West Riverside elementary school districts wish 
to form a unified school district. 


Changes in Rules and Regulations 

School Semesters. The Board, acting under the authority of Educa- 
tion Code Sections 152 and 7700, repealed Section 84, amended Sections 
96, 97, and 102, and added Section 101.1 to Title 5 of the California 
Administrative Code, relating to school semesters, to read as follows 
(effective September 8, 1962): 


96. Program of Studies in Secondary Schools and Daily Program. (a) The 
governing board of each school district maintaining one or more secondary schools 
shall establish and maintain unified courses of study designed to fit the needs of 
pupils admitted to the school or schools of as many years in length as the grades 
maintained; and courses of instruction for the civic and liberal education of the 
citizens of the community. 

(b) The State Department of Education shall approve the courses of study 
adopted by the governing board. 

(c) The principal of each secondary school shall keep on file in the office of 
the school and shall leave for his successor the latest program of studies in such 
school and a statement of the requirements for graduation. He shall also keep on 
file and leave in the office of the school for his successor a daily program showing 
the subjects taught by each teacher and the hour at which each subject is offered. 

97. (b) The governing board of the school district shall provide courses of 
instruction in the Constitution of the United States, and in American history, in- 
cluding the study of American institutions and ideals, and of the principles of state 
and local government established under the Constitution of this State, in length to 
conform to the provisions of Education Code Section 7700 in every junior high 
school, senior high school, and four-year high school; and in every junior college 
for at least three credit hours. 
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101.1. Definition of a Semester Period and the Time Equivalent to a Semester 
Period. In a junior high school or high school “semester period” and the time 
equivalent to a semester period mean one of the following: 

(a) One period of 40 to 60 minutes of instructional time per week throughout 
one semester of no less than 17 weeks. 

(b) A minimum of 12 clock hours of instructional time provided during the 
academic year or in a summer school. 

102. (b) The governing board of a school district maintaining a four-year or 
senior high school shall grant a diploma of high school graduation for the comple- 
tion of a course of study or curriculum which includes not less than 190 semester 
periods and not more than 240 semester periods of classroom instruction and 
supervised learning, including work experience. 

(c)(4) Two credit hours in physical education earned at the rate of one-half 
credit per semester for a minimum of 120 minutes per week in directed physical 
education activities, except as a pupil may be exempted in accordance with Section 
8162, Education Code; and... 


System of Accounting and Reporting Expenditures and Income for 
Junior Colleges. The Board, acting under the authority of Education 
Code Sections 5719 and 5719.1, added Article 2 (Sections 3060 and 
3061) to Subchapter 11 of Chapter 1 of Title 5 of the California 
Administrative Code, relating to a system of accounting and reporting 
of expenditures and income for junior colleges, to read as follows (effec- 
tive September 8, 1962): 


Article 2. System of Accounting and Reporting for Expenditures 
and Income of Junior Colleges 


3060. Accounting. Accounting for expenditures and income for junior college 
purposes in junior college districts, high school districts, and unified districts main- 
taining junior colleges shall be in conformance with the methods and procedures 
prescribed in the California School Accounting Manual, a bulletin of the California 
State Department of Education. 


3061. Separate Annual Reports for Grades 13 and 14 and for Classes for Adults. 
Each governing board of a district maintaining a junior college shall file an annual 
report of the direct expenses, indirect expenses, designated income, and general 
income, beginning with the fiscal year 1961-62, relating to grades 13 and 14, and 
an annual report of such expense and income relating to classes for adults. The 
reports shall be prepared in accordance with instructions prescribed by, and on 
forms furnished by, the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Approval of Organizations for School District Membership 


In accordance with Education Code Section 1131, the Board approved 
the following organizations for which membership may be paid from 
funds of school districts and/or offices of county superintendents of 
schools for 1962-63, 1963-64, and 1964-65, subject, however, to each 
organization notifying the Department of Education immediately, 
whenever there is a change in the bylaws, charter, constitution, or 
purposes of the organization, and subject further to withdrawal of 
approval by the State Board of Education at its discretion. 


Approved for membership by schools and by county superintendents of schools 


Association for Outdoor Education, Inc. 


President: Jack L. Davidson 
Secretary: Mrs. Marguerite Foucault 
Headquarters address: 733% Hope Street, Los Angeles 17, California 
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Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 

President: Chester D. Babcock 

Executive-Secretary: Margaret Gill 

Headquarters address: 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Bay Area Educational Research Service 

Interim Chairman: Rex Turner 

Interim Secretary-Treasurer: Charles Kenney 

Headquarters address: 480 James Street, Redwood City, California 
California Association of Adult Education Administrators 

President: Louise W. Heyl 

Secretary: William Johnston 

Headquarters address: 225 West Las Tunas Drive, San Gabriel, California 
California Small School Districts Association 

President: Frederick Grundeman 

Executive Secretary: Marguerite E. McLean 

Headquarters address: P.O. Box 1626, Santa Rosa, California 
Educational Television Research Association 

President: Kenneth V. Hill 

Secretary: Arnold Durlacher 

Headquarters address: 1720 Oregon Street, Berkeley 3, California 
Riverside County Elementary School Administrator’s Association 


President: James Rowe 
Secretary: Bert Elliott ? 
Headquarters address: Pedley Elementary School, 5871 Hudson Street, River- 


side, California 
Approved for membership by schools 
Central California Junior College Association 


President: Edward Simonsen 
Secretary: Norman Zech 
Headquarters address: 1801 Panorama Drive, Bakersfield, California 


Granting of Credentials to Applicant Whose Previous 
Credentials Had Been Revoked 

The Board approved the granting, subsequent to previous revocation, 
of a junior college credential to Frederic Joaquin Gavlin (birth date 
9-11-20), provided he meets the health and current academic require- 
ments therefor. 


Order of Revocation Vacated 

The Board restored (by vacation of its May 11, 1962 order of sum- 
mary revocation as a result of court action), the credentials of Henry 
James Goldsmith (birth date 3-9-32). 


Suspension of Credentials for Public School Service 

In accordance with the provisions of Education Code Section 13201, 
the Board suspended for a period ending June 30, 1963, the general 
secondary credential and the secondary school administration credential 
issued to Barclay Walker (birth date 12-4-14). 
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Revocation of Credentials for Public School Service 


The Board revoked the credentials, life diplomas, and other certifica- 
tion documents for public school service heretofore issued to the 
following persons: 


By enemy, & 
Date of Revocation 

Name birth effective Section 
Brady, Forest Jesse___.__-_- 10-16-96 + = January 21, 1962 13205 
Brailsford, George Irving —.._-»» ===>» =>» 11- 1-22 = July 27, 1962 13207 
Caldwell, William Vernon_..__ «6-15-26 — 20, 1962 13205 
oe anne une 21, 1962 13205 
Desser, Carol Ann_ Ae 2-27-34 June 26, 1962 13205 
Economos, Theodore R._. _-—a---------12-25-19 — June 6, 1962 13205 

»] 
ies, Meld hel. ..____.._._.seubar Sense ae 


Hon, Roy Charles, Sr. _..... 9-11-24 — June 5, 1962 rowed 
mosinor, Hucnee. 7-20-17. —_ July 27, 1962 13206 
Muse, David Clarence_ Siilecicolewiteeceet July 27, 1962 13207 
Princeotto, Ted, Jr. ee July 27, 1962 13202 
Scheres, Natalie Kellman ‘Ross. eae July 27, 1962 13207 
Scholler, Eugene Ronald. «815-35 = June 17, 1962 13205 
Snider, Wilmer Lee__ eee July 27, 1962 13207 
Spencer, Joseph Bernard__ _.. 7-30-16 July 27, 1962 13207 
Webb, J. Edgar, ary Jesse Edgar Webb, 

a.k.a. Edgar Webb _ 7-11-29 June 29, 1962 13205 


NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL WRITING CONTEST 


The twenty-eighth annual National High School Writing Contest 
sponsored by the Ladies Auxiliary to the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States has been announced for the 1962-63 school year. This 
year, in order to encourage student thinking about community service 
in relation to American ideals and principles, the subject of the contest 
is “What I Can Do for My Country.” 


Any public, private, or parochial high school student, grades nine 
through twelve, is eligible to compete in the contest. Awards will be 
given by both local and state auxiliary branches, and contestants who 
win first honors in state contests will be eligible for presentation to the 
national judges, who will select winners of the following awards: first 
prize, $1,000 and gold medal; second prize, $500 and gold medal; third 
prize, $250 and gold medal; fourth prize, $100 and gold medal; honor- 
able mentions, ten prizes of $10 each, and ten prizes of $5 each. The 
deadline for entries in local or regional contests is March 15, 1963. 


Folders which contain detailed information about the contest may 
be obtained from local auxiliary chairmen or from the national head- 
quarters of the Ladies Auxiliary to the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, Contest Department, 406 West 34th Street, Kansas 
City 11, Missouri. 
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CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 
AND EVENTS, 1962-1963 


The calendar of educational meetings and events for the current 
school year that is maintained in the office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction is published in California Schools to provide a con- 
venient reference to those who may wish to attend the meetings or 
participate in the observation of holidays and anniversaries listed. Infor- 
mation about events of statewide or regional significance in the field 
of education has been supplied by the organizations concerned. Ques- 
tions regarding the calendar, and correspondence regarding corrections 
or additions should be addressed to the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 


Meetings of the cabinet of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
are held on Monday of each week. 


Conferences or meetings called by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction are marked with asterisks. 


CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS AND EVENTS, 1962-63 


Date Organization and Meeting Place 


September, 1962 

3 —Labor Day 

9 —Admission Day 

10-13—California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc., 
State Board of Managers Meeting 

13-15—State Board of Education Meeting 

14-15—California Elementary School Administrators Asso- 
ciation, Northern Section Leadership Conference 

15 —California School Boards Association, Regions 8 and 
9 Conference 

19  —Audio-Visual Education Association of California, 
Southern Section Executive Board Meeting 

20 —California Committee on Fitness, Annual Confer- 
ence 

25. —*State Department of Education, Professional Staff 
Meeting 

26-27—Coordinating Council for Higher Education Meet- 
ing 

28 —Audio-Visual Education Association of California, 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles 
Lake Tahoe 


Mission Inn, Riverside 


San Diego 


State Education Build- 
ing, Sacramento 


Sacramento 


San Francisco 


Disneyland Hotel, 


Executive Board Meeting 
28-29—California Elementary School Administrators Asso- 
ciation, State Executive Board Meeting 
28-29—California Association of Secondary School Admin- 
istrators, Representative Council and Executive 
Board Meeting 


29 —California School Food Service Association, State 
Executive Board Meeting 


Anaheim 
Palo Alto 


Burlingame 


San Luis Obispo 
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Date Organization and Meeting 


October, 1962 

4  —California School Boards Association, Region 7 
Executive Committee Conference 

5-6 —California Elementary School Administrators Asso- 
ciation, Southern, South Coast Section Leader- 
ship Conference 

5-7 —Delta Kappa Gamma, Executive Board Meeting 


6 —Pacific Arts Association, Northern California Sec- 
tion, Fall Conference 

11-12—State Board of Education Meeting 

11-13—California Elementary School Administrators Asso- 
ciation, Northern, North Coast Section Meeting, 
California Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development 

12  —Columbus Day 

14-20—National Association for Retarded Children, Inc., 
Annual Convention 

15-16—California Association of Secondary School Admin- 
istrators, Articulation Conference and Executive 
Board Meeting 

16-18—*California Association of County Superintendents, 
Fall Conference 

18-20—California Speech and Hearing Association, Annual 
State Conference 

19-20—California Elementary School Administrators Asso- 
ciation, Central Section Meeting 

19-21—Future Homemakers of America, State Meeting 

20  —California Association for Childhood Education, 
Executive Board Meeting 

20 —California Elementary School Administrators Asso- 
ciation, South Coast Section Meeting 

20 —Southern California Junior College Association, 
Fall Conference 

20 —Elementary School Science Association, Northern 
California, Fall Conference 

20-21—California Aerospace Education Association, Inc., 
Board of Directors Meeting 

23 —*Srate Department of Education, Executive Staff 
Meeting 

26-27—Audio-Visual Education Association of California, 
South Section, Annual Conference and Executive 
Board Meeting 

27. —California Association of Teachers of Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children, Conference on Lan- 
guage Needs 

27-30—National Association of Public School Adult Edu- 
cators, Annual Conference 

29  —California Education Study Council Meeting 

30-31—Coordinating Council for Higher Education Meet- 
ing 

Oct. 30 


to 
Nov. 2—*California Junior College Association, Fall Con- 
ference 


Salinas 


Big Bear Lake 


Disneyland Hotel, 
Anaheim 


College of Notre 
Dame, Belmont 


Oceanside 
Hoberg’s 


Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago, I}linois 

Burlingame 

Sacramento 

Hacienda Hotel, 
Fresno 


Hot Springs 


Asilomar 
Sacramento 


Glendale College 

Chico State College 

Skyway House, 
Bakersfield 


Sacramento 


San Fernando Valley 
State College 


California School for 
the Deaf, Riverside 


Detroit, Michigan 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


Hacienda Hotel, 
Fresno 
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Date Organization and Meeting 


November, 1962 
1 —California Educational Data Processing Association, 
Annual Meeting 
1- 3—California Council on Teacher Education, Fall Con- 
ference 
2- 3—California Elementary School Administrators Asso- 
ciation, Bay Section Meeting 
2- 3—California Industrial Education Association, Execu- 
tive Council Meeting 
- 3—California Advisory Council on Educational Re- 
search and California Teachers Association, An- 
nual State Conference on Education Research 
- 4—Southern California Council of Teachers of English 
and Orange County Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, Fall Conference 
3- 4—California School Health Association, Annual Meet- 
ing 
6 —Election Day 
9-10—California Elementary School Administrators Asso- 
ciation, State Administrative Council Meeting 
9-10—California Junior College Faculty Association, State 
Council Meeting 
9-11—California Council for Adult Education, Fall Con- 
ference 
10 —California Association of Parents of Deaf and Hard 
of Hearing Children Meeting 
11 —Veterans Day 
11-17—American Education Week 
12-15—California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc., 
State Board of Managers Meeting 
12-16—*California Association of Supervisors of Child 
Welfare and Attendance and California Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Annual Conference 
16-17—California Elementary School Administrators Asso- 
ciation, Southern Section Meeting 
16-18—California Council for Retarded Children, Board 
Meeting 
—Audio-Visual Education Association of California, 
South Section, Executive Board Meeting 
—Thanksgiving 
—California Association of Secondary School Admin- 
istrators, Executive Board Meeting 
8 —Coordinating Council for Higher Education Meet- 
ing 
28-30—*California Association of Adult Education Admin- 
istrators, Fall Conference 
29-30—State Board of Education Meeting 


December, 1962 
4—- 6—*California Association of School Administrators, 
Annual Conference 
5- 8—California School Boards Association, Annual State 
Conference 


nN Nh 
MN 
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Place 


Villa Hotel, San 
Mateo 

Ahwahnee Hotel, 
Yosemite 

Santa Rosa 


Fresno 


Villa Hotel, San 
Mateo 


California State 
Polytechnic College, 
San Dimas 

Fresno 


San Francisco 

Mt. San Antonio 
College 

Stardust Hotel, San 
Diego 

California School for 
the Deaf, Berkeley 


Los Angeles 


San Francisco 


San Diego 
Monterey 


Long Beach State 
College 


Burlingame 
San Francisco 


Hotel El Dorado, 
Sacramento 


San Francisco 


U.S. Grant Hotel, 
San Diego 

E] Cortez Hotel, 
San Diego 
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Date Organization and Meeting 

December, 1962 

7- 8—California Elementary School Administrators Asso- 
ciation, Central Coast Section Meeting 

7— 8—California Teachers Association, State Council of 
Education Meeting 

13-15—Audio-Visual Education Association of California, 
Northern Section, Annual Conference 

18 —*State Department of Education, Executive Staff 
Meeting 

19 —Coordinating Council for Higher Education Meet- 
ing 

25. —Christmas 

January, 1963 

1  —New Year’s Day 

4 —California Education Study Council Meeting 

7-10—California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc., 
State Board of Managers Meeting 

11-12— California Agriculture Teachers Association, Gov- 
erning Board Meeting 

11-12—California Elementary School Administrators Asso- 
ciation, State Executive Board Meeting 

19  —California Association of Independent Schools, Bay 
Area Regional Conference 

19 —California Elementary School Administrators Asso- 
ciation, Bay Section Meeting 

25-26—California Elementary School Administrators Asso- 
ciation, North Coast Section Meeting 

30 —Audio-Visual Education Association of California, 
Executive Board Meeting 

30 —Coordinating Council for Higher Education Meet- 
ing 

Jan. 31 


to 
Feb. 2—Audio-Visual Education Association of California, 
Annual Conference 


Jan. 31 
to 
Feb. 2—California Association of Young Homemakers, 
State Convention 
Jan. 31 
to 
Feb. 2—California Young Farmers Association, State Con- 
vention 


February, 1963 

1- 2—California Elementary School Administrators Asso- 
ciation, Central Coast Section Meeting, Califor- 
nia Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development 

8 —Conference for California’s Exceptional and Reha- 
bilitation Needs 

8- 9—California Elementary School Administrators Asso- 
ciation, South Coast Section Meeting 

9  —California Association of Independent Schools, Bay 
Area Regional Conference 


Place 


Asilomar 
Ambassador Hotel, 
Los Angeles 
Prospector’s Village, 
Oroville 
Sacramento 


Los Angeles 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


Fresno 
Palo Alto 


San Francisco 


Eureka 

Disneyland Hotel, 
Anaheim 

San Francisco 


Disneyland Hotel, 
Anaheim 


Modesto 


Modesto 


California State 
Polytechnic College, 
San Luis Obispo 

San Francisco 


Santa Barbara 


San Francisco 
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Date 

February, 1963 

9 —California Association of Independent Schools, 
Southern California Regional Conference 

10-12—California Counseling and Guidance Association 
Meeting 

12.  —Lincoln’s Birthday 


13-16—American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, National Convention 

15-16—California Industrial Education Association, Execu- 
tive Council Meeting 

16 —California Elementary School Administrators Asso- 
ciation, Southern Section Meeting 


16-20—American Association of School Administrators, 
Annual National Convention 


22 —Washington’s Birthday 
3 -—California School Health Association, Southern 
Section Meeting 
—California Education Study Council Meeting 
—Coordinating Council for Higher Education Meet- 
ing 


March, 1963 

1 —California Elementary School Administrators Asso- 
ciation, Northern Section Meeting 

—California School Health Association, Northern 

Section Annual Meeting 

3-6 —Association for Higher Education, National Con- 
ference 

8-9 —California Junior College Faculty Association, State 
Council Meeting 

10-14—Association for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment National Convention 

15-16—California Industrial Education Association, Annual 
Conference 

16 —California Elementary School Administrators Asso- 
ciation, Bay Section Meeting 

16  —California Elementary School Administrators Asso- 
ciation, North Coast Section Meeting 

16-17—California Association for Childhood 
Annual Conference 

18-21—California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc., 
State Board of Managers Meeting 

24-27—*California Association of County Superintendents, 
Spring Conference 


28-30—California Association ‘of School Psychologists and 
Psychometrists, Annual Conference 


April, 1963 

3-6 —*California Association of Public School Business 
Officials, Annual State Conference 

4-5 —*California Association of Secondary School Cur- 
riculum Coordinators, Annual Conference 

4-6 —*California Council on Teacher Education, Spring 
Conference 


Organization and Meeting 


Education, 
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Place 


Pasadena 


Disneyland Hotel, 
Anaheim 


Fresno 
Riverside 


Atlantic City, 
New Jersey 


Los Angeles 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


Redding 

Santa Rosa 

Chicago, Illinois 

E] Mirador Hotel, 
Sacramento 

St. Louis, Missouri 


San Francisco 


Crescent City 

Hacienda Hotel, 
Fresno 

Los Angeles 


Asilomar 


Hoberg’s 


Hotel del Coronado, 


Coronado 
Los Angeles 


Miramar Hotel, 
Santa Barbara 
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Date 
April, 1963 
—Western Business Education Association, Annual 
Conference 
—California Elementary School Administrators Asso- 
ciation, State Administrative Council Meeting 
—California Elementary School Administrators Asso- 
ciation, State Executive Board Meeting 
—California Home Economics Association, Biannual 
Convention 
—California Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, Annual Conference 
7 —California Association of Secondary School Admin- 


istrators, Representative Council and Executive 
Board Meeting 


6-8 —California Business 
Convention 
6-9 —California School Food Service Association, Annual 
Conference 
7-9 —*California Association of Secondary School Ad- 
ministrators, Annual Conference 
7-10—*California Elementary School Administrators As- 
sociation, State Conference 
—*California Junior College Association, Spring Con- 
ference 
12-13—California Teachers Association, State Council of 
Education Meeting 
14 —Easter 
16-20—Council for Exceptional Children, 
vention 
22-26—Public Schools Week 
27. —Southern California Junior College Association, 
Spring Conference 
29  —California Education Study Council Meeting 


May, 1963 
1-3 —California 
vention 


Organization and Meeting 


Education Association, State 


8-9 


Annual Con- 


Future Farmers Association, State Con- 


3-4 —California Elementary School Administrators Asso- 
ciation, Southern, South Coast Section Leader- 
ship Conference 

—American Association of School Administrators, 
Conference of Presidents of State Associations 
of School Administrators 

—Delta Kappa Gamma, State Convention 


—California Future Farmers Association, Final Judg- 
ing Contests 


—California Council of Geography Teachers, Annual 
Meeting 

—California Congress of Parents and Teachers Inc., 
State Board of Managers Meeting 

—Conference for California’s Exceptional and Reha- 
bilitation Needs 


Place 


Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle 
Oakland 
Oakland 
Coronado 


Long Beach 


Los Angeles 


Fresno 

San Jose 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 


Foothill College and 
San Mateo College 
Asilomar 


Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


Riverside College 


Los Angeles 


California State 
Polytechnic College, 
San Luis Obispo 

Big Bear Lake 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco 
California State 
Polytechnic College, 
San Luis Obispo 
San Diego State 
College 
Los Angeles 


Los Angeles 
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Date 
May, 1963 
10-11—California Elementary School Administrators Asso- 

ciation, State Section Plans Conference 


17. —California Association for Childhood Education, 
Executive Board Meeting 


17-18—California Elementary School Administrators Asso- 
ciation, Bay Section Leadership Conference 


18 —California Elementary School Administrators Asso- 
ciation, Southern Section Meeting 


24  —Audio-Visual Education Association of California, 
Executive Board Meeting 


24-25—California Association of Secondary School Admin- 
istrators, Representative Council and Executive 
Board Meeting 


30 —Memorial Day 
June, 1963 


18-22—California Agriculture Teachers Association, Sum- 
mer Skills Week 


Organization and Meeting 


24-28—California Agriculture Teachers Association, Sum- 
mer Conference 


June 30 
to 
July 5—National Education Association and Departments, 
Annual Convention 


July, 1963 


4  —Independence Day 


24-27—California School Employees Association, Annual 
Conference 


August, 1963 


9 —Conference for California’s Exceptional and Reha- 
bilitation Needs, Regular Meeting 


25-28—California Teachers Association, Presidents’ Seminar 
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Place 


Palo Alto 


Berkeley 


Hotel Californian, 
Fresno 


Burlingame 


California State 
Polytechnic College, 
San Luis Obispo 

California State 
Polytechnic College, 
San Luis Obispo 


Detroit, Michigan 


San Diego 


San Francisco 


Asilomar 


Professional Literature 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Aerospace Highlights: Facts and Figures from the Aerospace World. Washing- 
ton 6, D.C.: National Aviation Education Council, 1962. Pp. 56. $0.50. 


Bartow, Metvin L., and Scum1, WitttaMm Joun. The Role of Mathematics in 
Electrical-Electronic Technology. Los Angeles, California: Division of Voca- 
tional Education, University of California, Los Angeles, 1962. Pp. xiv + 132. 


Bett, Cuirrorp; HAMMonp, Cieta D.; and Herrera, Rosert B. Fundamentals of 
Arithmetic for Teachers. New York 16, N.Y.: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1962. 
Pp. x + 390. $5.95. 


Education for Freedom and World Understanding: A Report of the Working 
Committees of the Conference on the Ideals of American Freedom and the 
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